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Foreword 

Across the plain the tumbleweed 

Rolls lazily its ways, 
A target briefly in its flight 

For idle, curious gaze. 

And so the verses in this book, 

Ephemeral are they ; 
A glance from' half -indifferent eyes, 

They go their aimless way. 

Nor purpose have they in their flights, 

Nor aim, nor lesson taught ; 
Like tumbleweeds they scarce command 

The effort of a thought. 

If they but make one instant gay. 

Or while one tedious hour. 
Their purpose has been found in full — 

The fruit has crowned the flower. 

Will Reed Dunroy. 



Introductory 



Of medium height, with deep, dark eyes glowing 
with the light of kindly sympathy from a face at 
once spiritually and volitionally expressive, Mr. 
Dunroy, even to the casual passer on the street, 
presents a more than ordinary appearance. His 
physical type is plainly that of the poet not 
made, but born ; for no one could be more unaffected 
than he. Born thirty-two years ago at Galesburg, 
Illinois, he moved, while quite young, to the prairies 
of northwestern Iowa, where the earlier years of his 
life were passed, with nothing in sight but the broad 
expanse of green below and the bright blue sky 
above. Here, like the old poets, he became the 
child of nature; for out of her mysterious recesses 
he heard the voice of the muses, and from the 
earliest struggled to give expression to the words 
which he heard and the visions which he saw. But 
Fortune and the Muses are not always on intimate 
terms. Our young poet had many a grim battle to 
fight; yet out of this very strenuousness of fate, 
with singular triumph he has builded for himself a 
character and a work that are to endure. Mr. 
Dunroy has proved himself the master of his en- 
vironment. This is the supreme test in the life of 
the man of destiny. 



12 INTRODUCTORY 

Mr. Dunroy's poems are not wanting in any of 
the essential qualities that go to make up true 
poetry. A noticeable characteristic of much of the 
poetry of to-day is that of the almost absolute 
emptiness of concept in the mind of the author — a 
mere juggling with words to no effect. Mr. Dun- 
roy has breathed into all of his serious poems the 
breath of simple but lofty inspiration. No one of his 
lyrics can be read apart from the feeling that one is 
listening to the voice of the universal consciousness. 

Again, every poem has an unmistakable touch 
of local coloring. Mr. Dunroy is a Western man, 
with a Western man's affections and aspirations. 
He loves the West ardently, not because he dis- 
likes the coldness and the provincialism of the 
East-^-not that; but becaitse his hope and his strug- 
gle have been, from the first, inseparably associated 
with the broad expanse of the prairies. To him a 
waving corn-field, with its tasseled gold, presents a 
regal subject for song. Even the shifting sand hill 
of his adopted state furnishes the theme of some of 
his most exquisite lines. 

Our author has not attempted the stateliness of 
the epic. His poems deal with the simple, com- 
monplace things of every-day life; and yet he has 
given to these a touch of the beautiful and the 
sublime. His lines flow on with the ripple and the 
murmur of the brook, nothing ostentatious, nothing 
severe, all in accord with the sweet rhythm of the 
music of nature. 
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And yet, I would have it understood that the 
sweetness of the music has in no sense detracted 
from the vigor of a single line. There is a mock 
strength in much of the poetry of to-day. Words 
are chosen neither for their meaning nor for their 
music, but for a kind of explosiveness that has the 
sole effect of affording morbid pleasure through 
the nerve-shock. Vigor and beauty are not alien 
to each other: they are companions in every field 
of art. 

No poet, however ambitious, can long hold a 
place in the hearts of the people if he does not 
come with a clear, ringing message out of the 
unfathomable depths of his own being. To such 
as these, the world, although sometimes tardy of 
recognition, has been wondrously kind in the ten- 
derness and permanence of its memorials. But the 
message must always come from the soul, other- 
wise its effect at best can be but transitory. Not 
only must there be a distinctness about the mes- 
sage, but it must have an individuality and a pur- 
pose. There can be no set phrases, no cant. A severe 
honesty and earnestness must breathe through every 
line* These are qualities which plainly characterize 
Mr. Dunroy's poems. 

Finally, as to the promise of Mr. Dunroy's 
poems: while in this age of scientific method it is 
neither expedient nor wise to play the rdle of prophet, 
I cannot forbear saying that if the poems already 
from the pen of Mr. Dunroy are — and I have no 
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doubt that they are — an earnest of what his future 
work shall be, there can be no reasonable doubt as 
to an ultimate and enduring place, not only in the 
field of American endeavor, but also in the whole 
field of English literature. 

Willis Marshall. 



The Twentieth Century 

The century arises Titan-like, full grown, 

A lusty giant clad in glittering mail ; 
With voice pitched high he cries across the 
world 
In thunder tones his greeting, ''Hail, all 
hail!" 
Beneath his gleaming brows his eyes flash fire, 
And in his heart there throbs a mad desire 
The hills of high endeavor to assail. 

He shakes himself as does a lion roused. 

And from his limbs the shackles clanging 
fall. 

The rags of superstition strew the ground — 
About his feet the curs of error crawl; 

Before him all the hideous hordes of wrong 

In terror flee to hell where they belong, 

Among their brother imps to slide and sprawl. 

He fronts the world with virtue for his strength, 
And deathless hope shines torch-like in his 
eyes, 

15 



i6 THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Hypocrisy is cast away from him. 

And on his lips there is no stain of lies; 
He pants in eagerness to join the fray 
Of progress up the mist-enshrouded way 

That leads by earth-paths to the vaulted 
skies. 

His face looks forward, and the past he shuns, 

His visions leap to kiss the gates of God, 
His strong imaginings mount eagle-like 

Above the ancient dreams that cringe and 
plod; 
No heights by him are not to be attained, 
No thing he 3ets his heart upon not gained. 
His feet shall tread where only gods have 
trod. 

His rule will mark the reign of soft-eyed peace — 
His triumphs be the triumphs of the soul; 

The problems that have vexed the ages past 
To him will all their mysteries unroll; 

His songs will take up higher themes, his way 

Will lead through fields of cloudless day 
Along the heights to earth's supremest goal. 

Behold him, then» with upturned face, alight 
With fires enkindled in the realm of dreams; 
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His feet firm planted on the upward slopes, 

His head encircled with the sun's first gleams; 
The darkness fades, the shadows turn to light, 
The century rises in his splendid might — 
The dawn is here; behold its glory-beams! 



Dawn 

A vasty oppressive silence, deep as death; 

The sky above faint sprinkled with a few 
Dim, fading stars that feebly flicker, like 

Fireflies in the early evening dew. 

A dusky darkness over all the plain 
The misty distances unending lie; 

The grayish shadows of the night-kissed land 
Are blended with the shadows of the sky. 

A sudden glory floods the whitening east, 
The curtain of the night is rent in twain ; 

Like to the veil that parted in the holy place 
When on Calvary the Lamb of God was 
slain. 

And in this glow the tossing plumes of morn 
Are shaking splendors through the pearly 
sky, 
While through the ambient air there bursts a 
sound 
Of wild birds singing as they wing on high. 
i8 
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At last above the jeweled plain appears 
The dazzling, regal ruler of the day, 

And every bush is like the one of old 

Where God was — and the plains a place to pray. 



The Poet 

The poet must know the sum of life — 

He must listen and learn from the chirping 
wren, 
And grasp the sweep of the eagle's flight 

If he find the scope of his dream-struck pen. 

The poet must know the sum of life — 

He must walk with the saints and those who 
fall; 
He must tread a rose-path strewn with thorns 

And mingle his sweets in a cup of gall. 

The poet must know the sum of life — 

He must burn his heart in a passionate fire, 

He must feel all rage and know all pain, 
And bend to the sway of all desire. 

The poet must know the sum of life — 

He must tread the path where the toilers plod, 

And climb the crag-heights red with blood, 
From the doors of hell to the gates of God. 
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The poet must know the sum of life — 

He must live, he must love, and must hate; 

He must suffer his soul to be torn with grief, 
And must laugh at the menace of any fate. 

The poet must know the sum of life — 

From his inmost heart he must freely give 

The priceless treasures that other men keep ; 
But above all else he must live, must live! 

The poet must know the sum of life — 
By every passionate wind be hurled; 

He must wear a mask for the throngs who laugh, 
And break his heart for the woes of the world. 

The poet must know the sum of life — 

He must know the joy of the babe's first breath- 
He must know what it is to love and be scorned, 
And must feel the anguish that lies in death. 



The poet must know the sum of life 

He must drink deep draughts from the cup of lust, 
And must purge his soul in an endless pain. 

And the world must trample his heart in the dust. 



Bring Roses 



Bring roses warm as the summer-time 

To pillow her rest ; 
The lily is fair, but calm and too cold 

For her marble breast. 

Bring roses red as the mouth of love 

For her lowly bed; 
The white rose is far too pale, too chill, 

For the pallid dead. 

Bring roses, pulsing with light, with life, 

And strew o'er her dust; 
A little of light and of life and love 

In the silence thrust. 

Bring roses wet with the dews of the morn 

And kissed by the sun, 
And wind them in wreaths for the victor's 
brow ; 

For the haven is won. 
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Bring roses red as the sear-brand of pain. 

And heap on her grave. 
The fetters are struck by the will of our God 

From the shackled slave. 



Agnus Dei 



Thou Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of 
the world, 

In mercy look upon us and forgive; 
For only by thy mercy, Lord, may sinful souls 

Like ours presume to cumber earth and live. 

Behold us, prostrate in the dust, and pity us. 
In bitter anguish see us humbly fall ; 

From out the endless silences, oh, hear us, 
Lord! 
Do not forsake us when on thee we call. 

Like willow wands that line the silvery river's 
brink 
And shake with every furious wind that blows. 
We tremble 'neath the gusts of passion that 
surround 
And wither when the fire of hatred glows. 
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Like cooling dews that light upon the desert's face. 
Let thy forgiveness on us lightly fall, 

We trust thee, Lord, and know thou 'It nevermore 
forsake, 
For thou art Lord and Master of us all. 



A Song for Summer 

The roses shed their fragrance on the air, 

And blush and burn amidst the tangled green; 

They open wide their petals to the morning sun, 
But in the dusk to mother earth they lean — 
In early June. 

The days glide by like brides in flowery train. 
With garlands crowned and downcast eyes 
demure ; 
From dawn till dusk they smile upon the world. 
Then fade and vanish 'mid the shades obscure — 
In early June. 

The sun a shepherd is — he herds the clouds 
Like sheep across the meadows of the sky. 

And lazily they roam the boundless blue 
Beneath his burning, all-beholding eye — 
In early June. 
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The nightingale pours forth her plaintive lay 
In sudden tumult sharp, and sweet with pain, 

And all the passion and the hope of life 
Seem pent within the riot of the strain — 
In early June. 

Then softly o'er the waiting world comes love, 

With lips the color of the rose in bloom — 
His garments wrought with mystic characters 
That bear the marks of heaven's enmeshing 
loom — 

In early June. 



The Rain 

Out from the fleecy folds of the clouds, 

On hill and prairie and plain, 
The Spring-god shakes with a liberal hand 

The silvery guerdon of rain. 

And the sleeping grasses lift their heads 
And peep from the sodden earth, 

And the flowers stir in the wombs of mould 
And long for their hour of birth. 

And the sound of the rain is sweet to the ear, 
Like the rustle of silk on the floor. 

And its message tells us the spring is here, 
Awaiting outside the door. 
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The Sunshine 

After the rain hath trailed her garments 
Over the field and over the plain, 

Then cometh jocund, laughing sunshine, 
A world of joy in her gleaming train. 

Down from the bluey vaults of the heavens. 
Sheer from the heights, the sunshine falls. 

Gilding the earth with a sudden glory, 
Flung from the lucent^ azure walls. 

Joy unfurls all her flaming banners. 
Life leaps up from the sluggish dust, 

And hope returns with returning sunlight — 
Hope for the future, hope and trust. 

After the rain hath trailed her garments 
Silvery fringed over field and plain, 

The glorious sunshine follows after, 
And fills the world with song again. 
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Some Good 

There b no pool, however masked 

With filth and slime, 
But in its depths a lily bud 

Abides its time 
To open for the world its heart 

In light sublime. 

No scene so black but has a light 

To gild its gloom; 
No garden choked with weeds but holds 

One radiant bloom ; 
No night so wrapped in shrouding dark 

But stars illume. 

There is no man, however low, 

But in his heart 
There is some good, some true, some pure, 

Some noble part. 
Awaiting some great sun to cause 

Its life to start. 
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There is no life so full of hate 

But love is there, 
Concealed perhaps from mortal gaze 

With cunning care — 
But He who reads our hearts has made 

Its presence bare. 

O, Father, when the balances 

Are struck at last, 
We pray thee in the lighter side 

Some mercy cast, 
Or else our hope of gaining heaven 

Were overpast. 



A Prairie View 
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Afar, afar in endless levels 

The prairies reach from my sod-house door ; 
Afar the winds hold madcap revels 

Along the grassy, sod-paved floor. 

Beyond the aching eye's deep straining 

Yet other levels boundless lie; 
And farther still is yet remaining 

A floor that meets the bending sky. 
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To a Friend 

They say you are my friend — I hope 'tis true. 

We strike our hands together, so ; 
We look each other squarely in the eyes; 

I do not say I hope — I know! 

You spare me not, but scourge my weaknesses — 

A friendly act, by all that's true; 
You praise me sparingly at times, and this 

Is proof of strongest friendship, too. 

And after all, what need of words to tell 

The inmost language of the heart? 
A look at times reveals what words would only 
hide — 

And smiles, what volumes they impart! 

A hearty hand clasp when the skies are dark, 

A sigh when sorrow clouds the day, 
A tear, perhaps above your precious dead — 

And that is friendship's tender way. 
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In Mild September 

A sigh for dying 3ummer faintly stirs 

Among the willows by the prairie streams — 

A sigh as soft and imperceptible 

As breathes a little child amidst his dreams — 
In mild September. 

A hazy veil hangs over hill and dell, 
A gauzy mist envelops earth and sky, 

And every rugged outline melts and fades 
And softens 'neath its magic mystery, 
In mild September. 

Across the wide expanse of prairie land 
A sea of gold encroaches on the green; 

The waves are crested high with goldenrod, 
And flecked with purple is the shining sheen, 
In mild September. 

The sumac flaunts her scarf amidst the hills, 

A wanton scarlet streamer 'mong the trees ; 
The wild grape purples on the swinging vine, 
And tempts with ruby wine the wayward breeze. 
In mild September. 
34 
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The waters murmur gently as they flow, 

And kiss the banks with melancholy sound ; 

While from the clambering vine the bittersweet 
Lets fall his blood-red berries on the ground, 
In mild September. 

With Midas-touch the sun smites all the land, 
And everything transmutes to burnished gold ; 

The fields, the woods, the boundless tracts of grass, 
Are wrapped within his mantle, fold on fold, 
In mild September. 



Nebrasky 



A wide, wide stretch o' level land, 
With here and thar a town, 

An* broad, flat rivers, sluggishly 
An* slowly movin* down — 
An' that's Nebrasky. 

A coverin' o' th* bluest sky, 

That smiles an' smiles an' smiles; 

An' lovin' winds that bend th' grass 
Fur miles an* miles an' miles — 
An' that's Nebrasky. 

Great fields o' em'rald-bladed corn 
That swishes in th' breeze; 

An' here an* thar a little clump 
O' supple wilier trees — 
An' that's Nebrasky. 

A multitude o' lovin' hearts 
Fur country an' fur God; 
A multitude o' loyal souls 
Who tread a fertile sod — 
An' that's Nebrasky. 
36 



Sergeant Charles Floyd 

He sleeps beneath the stately shaft 

Beside the winding river, 
Where prairie-grasses clothe the sod 

And stunted willows quiver; 
The waters murmur as they flow 
In a requiem, softly, faintly low, 

And the west winds sigh and shiver. 

No word can reach his earth-stopped ears. 

However loudly spoken; 
To words of praise, to words of blame, 

His dust can give no token; 
He holds his vigil on the hill. 
In endless quiet, deep and still. 

In dignity unbroken. 

Above his solemn resting-place 
The meadow-larks are singing, 

Around the stately obelisk 
The butterflies are winging; 

With reverence and peace draw near 

The grave of the sleeping pioneer 
While paeans of praise are ringing. 
37 



38 SERGEANT CHARLES FLOYD 

His restless feet have turned to dust. 
His wanderings are ended. 

But still his spirit bides with us 
With courage high and splendid. 

His strong example paved the way 

For all the triumphs of to-day — 
His hopes on us descended. 

He sleeps beneath the stately shaft, 
Enwrapped in solemn glory, 

Eternal hills lift up their heads 
About him, old and hoary; 

And like a finger, pointing high, 

The shaft lifts upward to the sky 
And tells its deathless story. 



The Shady Side 

When the day is hot and the sun beats down, 
Just walk on the shady side of the street; 

Don't go about in a fume with a frown. 
Just walk on the shady side of the street. 

Forget all discomforts and worries a while, 

Don't scowl and look grumpy ; look pleasant and 
smile, 
And walk on the shady side of the street. 

We fret and we worry and we lose lots of sleep — 
Just walk on the shady side of the street; 

And we grumble a lot, and our grumble is deep — 
Just walk on the shady side of the street. 

It don't help a bit to go growling around, 

We must take things easy and get over the ground, 
And walk on the shady side of the street. 

The hot sun of trouble beats down on our heads, 

But walk on the shady side of the street; 
And grim fate sometimes seems to tangle our 
threads. 
But walk on the shady side of the street; 
39 
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But those who look pleasant and smile in the 

strife 
Are those who get all there is good out of life, 
And they walk on the shady side of the street. 



Aweary 



I am weary to-night of the struggle, 

The hurly-burly of life, 
Sick with my keen disappointments, 

Tired of passion and strife. 

I am sick of the falseness of friendship — 
The mockery even of love — 

And I long for the prairie seclusion 
With only the gray sky above. 

The city is loud in its harshness, 
Is hot with the struggle for gold; 

And youth in its madness runs forward — 
In a day it is wrinkled and old. 

And society fawns if you're lucky, 
And spurns if you happen to fail. 

And even the church will not shield you 
Unless you're in golden mail. 

And the gossips are busy with murder — 
Murder that's dealt with the tongue — 

And to tickle the palate of rumor 
Good names in the gutter are flung. 
41 
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I am weary to-night of the jangle — 
The worry and tears and the strain — 

I am sick at my heart, and so lonely, 
Tired of grieving and pain. 

And I lift up my hands through the darkness — 

Imploringly up to the sky — 
And cry out in bitterest anguish 

Because of the pleasures gone by. 

I am weary to-night of my struggle, 
And I long for my mother's breast, 

For there I would find me a shelter. 
And there I would find me a rest. 



To a Robin 

Hail to thee, thou bird with the burning breast! 

Piping a prelude of maddest joy; 
If thy song alone were left to me 

All other music they might destroy. 

Thou bringest a breath from the glory to be 
Of the rose-wreathed summer-time; 

A riot of ravishing minstrelsy, 
A hint of heavenly chime. 

Sing on, sweet bird, with thy throbbing notes, 
Give thy songs to the wafting breeze. 

On thy perch midway between heaven and earth, 
'Mid the naked boughs of the trees. 

Hail to thee, thou bird with the burning breast! 

There is boundless hope in thy voice; 
Thou biddest the whole brown earth awake 

From its wintry sleep, and rejoice. 
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A Vision 

If Shakespeare sat last night in some red-cushioned 
chair 

And saw his dream portrayed with perfect art, 
I doubt not he rejoiced to see the vision sweet 

So rarely acted in each scene and part, 
And all the revelry of fairy courts and all 

The clownish fun made glad his ghostly heart. 

The miracle of modern art with genius joined, 
To fit this deathless comedy of old — 

The fire of life and love that thrilled through all 
the play 
And held us spellbound while the tale was told — 

No doubt outshone the fairest vision ever dreamt, 
By that great master dreamer, hero-souled. 

And if he sat there while the merry masque went 
on, 
And heard Nick Bottom mouth his rustic 
whines. 
Or listened as Helena poured her passion forth. 
Or watched gay Puck disport beneath the vines, 
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I cannot help but think he clapped his shadowy 
hands 
At each new beauty plucked from out the 
lines. 



Full Soon 

Full soon the violets will fill the air 

With fragrance soft and sweet, 
And buttercups will gild the meadow-lands, 

Where light the zephyrs beat 
Across the waving sea of grassy green, 

Where song and sunshine meet. 

Full soon the joyous meadow-lark will pipe 

His roundelay for you, 
And mount the skies, a buoyant thing of joy, 

His wings all wet with dew. 
And shake his song in golden tones from out 

The boundless, silent blue. 

Full soon the sunshine over all the land 

Will spill its yellow grain, 
And all the fields will ring for joy, and life 

Strike up a hopeful strain. 
When o'erthe growing crops there comes the sound 

Of falling silver rain. 



Lent 

The sobering time hath come, 
The quiet days of Lent ; 

Of all our sins, O Lord, 
We heartily repent. 

We've strayed in pleasant paths, 
Have loitered by the way. 

And plucked forbidden fruit; 
Forgive us now, we pray. 

For all our flippant words, 

And overt acts of ill. 
We crave thy pardon. Lord, 

We suffer, and are still. 
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The Rape of the Leaves 

The wind in uncontrollable desire 

O'erleaps the forest at a bound; 
He strips the leaves from every bough, 

And flings them broadcast on the ground. 

The naked woods uplift imploring arms — 

He shows no mercy in his lust, 
But wraps each tree in viewless flame 

Of passion kindled from the dust. 

With restless feet he treads the tangled wilds, 
And gloats above the ruin wrought; 

The dead leaves tremble as he nears — 
They know his wild November thought. 
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Daffodils 

Cups of sunshine dot the meadows; 

Gold on a field of green 
Shows where the daffodils hover, 

Shot with a glittering sheen. 

Coined from the mints of the winter, 

Sown with a lavish hand, 
The dancing flowerets flourish 

Over the sun-smit land. 

Heralds announcing the spring-time, 
Heralds of gleaming gold. 

Flinging the flags of the summer 
Fold on shimmering fold. 
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Unforgotten 



The stars above keep watch and ward 

In the azure vaulted deep, 
While the soldiers lie in their narrow beds 

In a last eternal sleep. 

And the blossoms strewn on their grassy graves 

Are wilted and dead to-day. 
But the fame they won and the deeds they did 

Will nevermore pass away. 

And tower and tomb may crumble to dust, 

Republics and empires fall, 
But the deeds they did are a part of the world, 

A part of the boundless all. 

And He who planted the stars in the deep, 

And arched the dome of the sky. 
Is guarding the graves thro' the fleeting years 

Where the buried heroes lie. 
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The Meadow-Lark 

As flashing light across the midnight sky. 
So rings above the silent, level plain 

The lark's full-throated cry; 

A thrillant song, that pierces like a pain, 

Then softens to a sigh. 

It falls with sudden sweetness on the ear 

From out the gloom, this tender, tuneful 
song, 
In cadence full and clear; 

Each note athrill with heart-break, fond and 
long, 
Now far away, now near. 

And through the air all laden with the scent 
Of bursting buds and fragrant, waving 
grass, 

With glinting dews besprent, 

Th^^tiyful birds in splendid chorus pass 

Their songs in concert blent. 
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'Tis thus the sun arises o'er the plain, 

A thousand throats of gold to give him hail 

In jubilant refrain; 

And as he westward burns his glowing trail, 

Triumphant grows the strain. 

There is no song that thrills the pulsing air 
With half the brilliance of this happy bird, 

Untouched by grief or care; 

A song that fills the spirit, when 'tis heard. 

Like peace that follows prayer. 



The Optimist 

His vision pierces through the veil of cloud 
And views the genial sun behind it all, 

He scans the dewy, rosy-tinted dawn 

Beyond the midnight's all-pervading pall. 

He hears a shout of triumph, loud and clear, 
Amidst the direst murmurs of defeat ; 

In all the bitterness and gall of life 

He seeks and finds a little that is sweet. 
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A Corn Lullaby 

Hark to the summer rain in the corn! 

Hush to sleep, my baby; 
As faint as the call of an elf-land horn, 

Hush to sleep, my baby; 
The winds blow fresh from the rosy west. 
The birdie swings in his little brown nest, 
*Tis time for baby to go to rest, 

Hush to sleep, my baby. 

Hark to the crash of the hail in the corn! 

Hush to sleep, my baby ; 
It leaves the stalks all stripped and shorn, 

Hush to sleep, my baby; 
The birdie is under the downy breast 
Of the mother-bird, whose beaten crest 
The hail drives hard, by storm-winds pressed. 

Hush to sleep, my baby. 

Hark to the sigh of the wind in the corn! 

Hush to sleep, my baby; 
The storm is dead and the calm is born, 

Hush to sleep, my baby; 
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Now snuggle up close to mother's breast 
And ride away through dreams, in quest 
Of the silent, stormless, lands of rest, 
Hush to sleep, my baby. 



Maurice Thompson 

The singer is dead — his voice is stilled — 

Let the flaunting flags be furled ; 
The poet lies dead — let a shadow fall 

Aslant across the world. 

He piped a wonderful roundelay, 

As fresh as ever was heard; 
As clear and sweet in the jangling choir 

As the notes of a warbling bird. 

He hid in the hush of his quiet home, 

Away from the noise and glare; 
No trumpeters went before his feet 

With a loud and boisterous blare. 

But over his lips the silence falls, 
That were wont to pipe and sing — 

Oh, Death, it were cruel to take him away 
At the first faint call of spring! 

The birds will come back from the Sunny South, 
And sing in the fragrant gloom; 
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And the leaves will come out on many a 
bough, 
And the flowers will bud and bloom; 

But the songs will not reach him, sleeping there, 

And the flowers he will not see; 
Ah, the world is poorer because he died — 

Far poorer for you and me! 



Mary's Lullaby 

O, hush thee, my baby, hush thee to sleep; 

The shepherds are out on the hills with their 
sheep; 
The star shines above thee in sapphire light, 
The angels have taken their heavenward flight; 

Hush thee, my baby, hush thee and sleep. 

O, hush thee, my baby, hush thee to sleep; 

The moonlight is flooding the plain and the steep. 

The wise men have poured out their gifts and 
have gone. 

The darkness now deepens before the gray dawn ; 
Hush thee, my baby, hush thee and sleep. 

O, hush thee, my baby, hush thee to sleep; 
May thy slumbers be long and be sweet and be 
deep, 
The pathway . marked out for thy footsteps to 

tread 
Will lead thee through silence and shadow and 
dread; 
Hush thee, my baby, hush thee and sleep. 
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O, hush thee, my baby, hush thee to sleep; 

There is time enough after a while, dear, to weep; 
The world hath prepared thee a marvelous fate. 
The thorns and the scourge and the cross all await; 

Hush thee, my baby, hush thee and sleep. 



A Place for All 

The sparrow, piping shrilly in the dust, 
Will doubtless sometimes hush and hark 

And listen to a roundelay — a gust 
Of joy flung downward from the lark. 

And mayhap in his little heart a pang 

Of envy will a moment dwell, 
Because he cannot climb the vaulted skies, 

The anguish of his soul to tell. 

And yet he does not cease his homely song, 
The cheerful, jerky chirp he knows; 

He has his humble message for the earth, 
And humbly tells it as he goes. 
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October 

October comes with torch held high. 

And sets the hills aflame; 
The woods flash up in swift reply, 

Ablush in sudden shame ; 
Then all the world grows old and gray, 
And all its glories fade away. 

October goes with torch held down. 

An ember, ashen gray; 
The hills are wrapped in russet-brown, 

The dead leaves kiss the clay; 
The wind pipes dirges, soft and clear. 
To lull the pale departing year. 
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The Lily 



Behold a miracle of whiteness lift its head! 

A lucent cup to catch the golden sun, 
It stands upon a stately stem of glossy green, 

And spurns the earth from which its snow was won. 

A gleaming glory born amidst forbidding dust, 
A soul uprearing from the senseless clay — 

It spreads its incense like a cloud around about. 
And adds new splendor to the dazzling day. 

Aiid so from out the mud and muck of sin and lust, 
White lives spring up to bless the world with light; 

They fill the earth with sweetness, like the spotless 
flower 
That lifts its regal chalice pure and white. 
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The Silent City 

Just out beyond the city's noise, 

Where the river Floyd unquietly flows, 

A lonely hamlet of silent streets 

On the rounded hilltops slowly grows; 

And the white shafts gleam 'mid the waving trees, 

And our dead lie there at their ease. 

And in winter the soft snows lightly fall 
To muffle the mounds of the quiet dead, 

And the roses fling their blushing gifts 
In summer-time o'er each grassy bed 

Where the white shafts gleam 'mid the waving trees. 

And our dead lie there at their ease. 

And the sun shines down with a smile of peace, 
And the moon flings down its silver haze; 

The birds seek shelter in the leafy shade 
And sing in the hush of the holy ways; 

And the white shafts gleam 'mid the waving trees. 

And our dead lie there at their ease. 

And the winds blow softly over the graves 
In requiems low for the happy past, 
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And a road leads out to the restful place — 

A road we all must travel at last; 

Where the white shafts gleam 'mid the waving trees, 

* 
And our dead He there at their ease. 



Hope 



Out of the dusk and the darkness. 
Freed from their fetters of cold, 

The daffodils dance o'er the meadows, 
Clad in their garments of gold. 

Out of the shadow and silence, 
Glowing and pulsing with light. 

The lilies lift from the marshes, 
Regally, dazzlingly white. 

Out of the bud of her biding, 
Red with the passion of love, 

The rose gives her heart to the sun-god. 
Leaning from sky-courts above. 

Out from the hush of its hiding. 

Airily pinioned and frail, 
The butterfly leaps into glory. 

Gorgeous in glittering mail. 
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Out of the grave and its garments, 
Mouldy and foul with decay. 

The spirit takes wing for the upland. 
Loosed from its shackles of clay. 



Wind in the Corn 

I love to lie in the prairie-grass 
As the sun*s noon heat is born, 

And list to the lisp of the lashing leaves. 
As the wind blows through the corn. 

For the sound of the wind is soft and sweet 
As the sigh of a child in sleep ; 

As soothing and calm as the drifting dark 
That falls from the bluey deep. 

It does not moan as it does in the pines. 
Nor wail as it does on the sea, 

But sings a song, faint, far, and low — 
A marvelous melody. 
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Sing! 



! 



The birds are atwitter, the fields are abloom, 
The butterflies flutter the whole day long; 

Then sing, for the world is filled to the brim 
With sunshine and summer and song. 
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Bring Flowers 

Red 

Bring roses for the soldier dead, 
Red roses for the blood they shed. 

Cover the grave-plots where they lie 
Under the smiling summer sky. 

Long is their solemn, dreamless sleep, 
Down in the mellow earth and deep. 

Grass above them and dust beneath, 
Stop and scatter a blossoming wreath. 

White 

Bring lilies as pure as light, 

Spotless to match their deeds so white. 

Scatter the blossoms among the grass; 
Sigh for the soldiers as you pass. 

Life was as sweet to them and dear 
As life to you, this priceless year. 

Duty was calling, they marched away — 
War, red war, must his victims slay. 
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Blue 

Bring violets, cerulean blue, 
Gifts for the fond hearts and true. 

Fling forth all your banners gay, 
Loud let your music play. 

Drink a health to each hero dead 
Down in his narrow, dreamless bed» 

Bring flowers and lightly strew — 
Glorious colors — red, white, and blue! 



Threnody 



I 

Behold, the Queen, in august majesty, 
Is holding her last court across the sea! 

Her courtiers bow before her, white with awe, 
And solemn dirges sound continually. 

No gilded crown adorns her marble brow, 
No earthly splendor lingers near her now; 

She reigns in silence — sovereign supreme 
Amidst the shadows where all mortals bow. 

II 

Across the changing years her rule was just. 
Her people held in her abiding trust; 

Renown was hers as wide as is the world. 
The nations mourn to-day beside her dust. 

Tread softly where ye walk the earth, and pray — 
A great one of the world has passed away; 

An Empire sits with ashes on her head 
And Sorrow holds her undisputed sway. 
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III 
Of what avail to rule in princely state 
If one must abdicate and soon or late 

Leave the throne and robes and crown 
At the whim oiE grim, unyielding Fate? 

For pomp, nor majesty, nor royal power 
Can stay Death's hand one little hour; 

He lays his finger on the bounding pulse. 
And prince and potentate must cringe and cower. 

IV 
Ring down the curtain, for the play is done; 
The five long acts are o'er; the goal is won; 

The lights go out ; the shadows fill the house. 
To-morrow we shall have another one. 

For as the day succeeds the brooding night, 
So king must follow king in endless flight; 

The solemn dirge, and then the triumph cry — 
Behold the new king in his new-found might! 



Glimpses of Glory 

Under a tuft of winter-worn grass, 

Screened from the wind's rough blowing, 

I found me a cluster of violets blue, 
Modestly growing. 

Pure as the hue of the cloudless sky. 

Sweet as the hope of heaven; 
A prayer on my lips as I plucked the flowers- 

Wondrously given. 

God hath flung down from Elysian fields — 

Fair as a dream the story — 
These violets pure by the weary way — 

Glimpses of glory. 
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The Moth and the Flame 

The world still o£Eers its lureful snares, 
Though the time has come to repent; 

It fascinates with its sumptuous fares, 
And tempts and will not relent. 

And the Church stands by with her stern white face 
And grimly announces Lent; 

But the moth still flutters, the flame still burns, 

And the human heart still yearns and yearns. 

The hour is here for prayer and tears 

And thoughts of the lowly tomb. 
But try as we will we cannot enshroud 

Ourselves with a pall of gloom; 
For the days are bright, and life is sweet. 

And the world is ready to bloom. 
And the moth still flutters, the flame still burns. 
And the human heart still yearns and yearns. 

O, the world is good at its heart, my dears. 

But perhaps it has need of Lent; 
There are doubtless things it is guilty of 

For which it should sorely repent. 
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But the Father looks down at its beating heart 

And knows it will soon relent, 
For th^ moth still flutters, the flame still burns. 
And the human heart still yearns and yearns. 



Alpha and Omega 

The swelling bud, and then the perfect leaf 
That flutters in the sunlight for a brief 

Existence, then withered falls to earth, 
And skulks about like some fear-haunted thief. 

The blushing dawn, and then effulgent day. 
The latter pales and swiftly fades away 
And merges into all-pervading night. 
Where stars, like day-ghosts, hold their silent 
sway. 

The tender babe, and then the full-grown man. 
Who treads the earth a meager span, 

A sentient thing, then back to dust returns, 
The goal from which his journeying began. 

Behold the mansion yonder in its pride! 
Its builder long ago lay down and died ; 

His children, too, crept slowly, one by one, 
To that still bed, and slumber side by side. 

And through the rooms roam stranger folk at will, 

Who reck naught of the master on the hill, 
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Who toiled and strove to rear the stately house, 
Then, failing, drooped and grew so strangely 
still. 

Alike the saint and he whose sin was great. 
The wise man and the fool, the king who sate 

In sneering pride, the beggar at his feet. 
Must meet the all-enfolding, hapless fate. 

Alike the coward and the hero bold, 
The joy-daft young and the crippling old. 
Stoop blindly down and enter in at last 
The low-browed door that leads to worms and mould. 
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